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‘MESSING WITH COLOURED PEOPLE”: THE 1918 
POLICE STRIKE IN CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


BY BILL NASSON 
University of Cape Town 


On 31 December 1917, the police in Cape Town posed a problem. In the 
afternoon, approximately one hundred white policemen were turned out in 
front of Colonel Theodorus Truter, the flinty Chief Commissioner of the 
South African Police (SAP) and Colonel Douglas Gray, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the SAP Western Division. It was not an occasion for cheery 
words or remaining festive handshakes. For these men were refusing to 
work. Truter, with a customary flat-eyed policeman’s distaste for unantici- 
pated burdens, warned of severe consequences if duties were not carried out. 
Then, despite a sullen stare from his assembled audience, he stamped off 
with a business-like sense of satisfaction. Some rather restive young men 
who had been causing trouble out of all proportion to their numbers had 
been brought to their senses; and the Chief Commissioner had the tran- 
quillity of a summer fishing holiday to which he was now anxious to return. 

But as ill-luck would have it, Truter’s men did not find things all very fine. 
That evening, about 95 policemen flatly refused to undertake any further 
service until pay had been improved. The Cape Town police strike had 
begun. For the next 14 days, one-fifth of the total complement of around 500 
men in the urban Cape Peninsula force was on strike. Strikers were placed 
under open arrest, confined to barracks and had weaponry and equipment 
confiscated; on 2 January 1918, having cockily declined bail, they were 
imprisoned. This prompted a further number of local policemen to refuse 
duties. And outside their unsettled ranks there existed a large body of 
sympathizers, both within Cape urban and rural police stations and among 
Cape Town’s citizens and its labour movement. At the leafier end of the 
city’s social range, a wealthy white libertarian or two even emerged to offer 
to stand bail for strikers.” On 9 January, amid mounting concern about order 
and discipline but also morale, a worried magistrate sentenced Constable 
Johannes de Kock and 84 other policemen to three months with hard labour 
or a £20 fine, suspending enforcement for three months on condition that 
they return to their duties.* They did. Their example was followed by the 
remaining strikers, who, pleading guilty to breaking police regulations, 
promptly resumed their wearying beats. ‘This showed’, declared a now 
relieved Colonel Gray, ‘these ill-educated constables were not altogether 
fools. * 


' Union of South Africa, Report of Select Committee on Police Strike and Recruiting 
(Pretoria, 1918), 11. 
® De Burger, 3 Jan. 1918. Gray attempted to get the bail pledge withdrawn. 
3 For punitive proceedings, see Cape Archives, CA 1/CT 6/431, Magistrate’s 
Records: Cape Criminal Cases, 1918; Cape Times, 10 Jan. 1918. 
4 Cape Argus, 18 Jan. 1918. 
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The 1918 strike can be most imaginatively understood in a broad and 
inclusive historical context. This includes the pudgy drama of South African 
police innovation and development after Union in 1g10, the attitudes, 
beliefs and social networks of local police organization, the uneasy com- 
bination of localism and national purpose, Afrikaner proletarianization and 
the social base of police recruiting, and the corrosive impact of the First 
World War on material standards of living. It also includes the market 
reputations of Cape Town policemen in an historical period which was 
beginning to look towards ‘restoring the position of the white working class 
under the rubric of “civilized labour”’ policies’.> What follows is a modest 
attempt to interpret the event in terms of these interacting processes and 
thereby to indicate some of the illuminating contexts in which the tense story 
of the Cape Town police strike can be told and its significance appreciated. 

There are several important contexts to explore, and we might usefully 
begin with the early twentieth-century consolidation of South African 
policing as a national professional responsibility, centrist and state-oriented. 
With Union, there was no common police force; Union police consisted of 
a bloated number of discrete and untidy local systems, ranging from the 
parochially inclined municipal and borough constabularies of areas like the 
Cape and Natal, to the more exacting paramilitary state police models of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony.® But, under conditions of advancing 
industrialization and its rising disciplinary requirements, official thinking 
strongly favoured rationalizing imperatives: amalgamation, and the emerg- 
ence of an organizational structure for a national police force, took place with 
the landmark Police Act No.14 of 1912, which established the South African 
Police.’ 

The formation of an amalgamated ‘ New Police’, paid and regulated by the 
central government, proved a troublesome undertaking. Despite high hopes 
for the creation of ‘an efficient and contented Police Force’,® the attempt to 


5 Adam Ashforth, The Politics of Official Discourse in Twentieth-Century South Africa 
(Oxford, 1990), 82. 

8 For brief and useful descriptive summaries, see F. W. Cooper, ‘A short history of the 
South African Police — Part 1’, Servamus (May, 1972); M. E. Brogden, ‘The origins of the 
South African Police — institutional versus structural approaches’, Policing and the Law: 
Acta Juridica, (1989), 4-19. More general work on the history and social history of the 
South African Police is not plentiful. Of special interest as popular memoirs are Lennox 
van Onselen, Rhapsody in Blue (Cape Town, 1960); Edward Searle, With a Policeman in 
South Africa (Johannesburg, 1900). Very useful as basic documentary summaries are 
Marius Dippenaar, The History of the South African Police 1913-1988 (Pretoria, 1988); 
Annette Seegers, ‘One state, three faces: policing in South Africa (1910-1990)’, Social 
Dynamics, xvi (1991), 36-48. Recent local studies include Albert Grundlingh, ‘“‘Pro- 
tectors and friends of the people ”’ ? The South African Constabulary in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony, 1900-08’, and Bill Nasson, ‘Bobbies to Boers: police, people 
and social control in Cape Town’, both in D. M. Anderson and D. Killingray (eds.), 
Policing the Empire: Government, Authority and Control, 1830-1940 (Manchester, 1991), 
168-82, 236-54. 

7 See Union of South Africa, Report of the Commission of Inquiry to Inquire into the 
Organisation of the South African Police Force established under Act No. 14 of 1912 
(Pretoria, 1926). 

8 Union of South Africa, Third Report of the Public Service Commission of Inquiry 
(Pretoria, 1919), 3. 
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stitch together a patchwork of local policing institutions through the uniform 
standards of legislative and bureaucratic modelling produced stressful 
inconsistencies and institutionalized inequalities in the professional and 
social standing of policemen in various areas. Some of the difficulty was the 
result, as a later official inquiry suggested, of reorganization under executive 
government authority having ‘deflected’ practices and traditions ‘to which 
custom had predisposed the units’.* Thus we find signs of heightened 
anxiety over an extension of state interest over — especially Cape — urban 
police authorities best left to regulate their affairs according to local civic 
assumptions and values.!° But rank-and-file police discontent had more to do 
with debt and drudgery than with the anticipated despotism and illiberalism 
of new state service which occupied and alarmed those of increasingly 
mournful Cape liberal inclinations. Two features invite special notice here. 
First, the South African Police was seriously undersized ; in comparison with 
departments in imperial cities like Liverpool or Sydney, the urban forces of 
Cape Town or Durban were too small for the size of their growing 
populations.'! Their broad range of administrative service activities (in- 
cluding dog registration and statistics collection) on top of regular police 
work merely added to huge problems of inefficiency and exhaustion. Second, 
and of more pivotal importance in shaping the strike pressures of 1918, was 
the issue of rates of pay. Not only was the South African Police the lowest 
paid ‘of any of the larger Forces within the Empire’ ;!” levels of remuneration 
and conditions varied between regions in the Union. 

Prior to the formation of the new Union force, local police systems each 
had their own earnings scales, some paying more indifferently than others. 
The existence of fairly wide fluctuations in pre- Union police earnings proved 
a ticklish problem for the new physical and administrative labyrinth of the 
South African Police and the unexpectedly high operating costs it now faced 
as a centralized state institution. With no opportunity to drive down costs 
through retrenchment, the economical resolution of existing differentials 
(whereby, typically, a white Transvaal constable earned a maximum of gs. 
per day and a white Cape Peninsula constable earned 7s. per day) was the 
introduction of a national earnings settlement based on the minimum pre- 
Union police rates, which were ‘coastal level wages’.’* This produced a 
perverse state of affairs in which former Natal borough police or Kimberley 
Urban police discovered that their maximum earnings as constables had been 
deflated to the maximum pay for corporals in the South African Police. With 
pay scales and promotion prospects drastically altered, inland policemen 
became the victims rather than the beneficiaries of the reform and reorgan- 
ization of 1912. 

Effective wage cuts triggered immediate dissatisfaction and seemed a long- 
term prescription for trouble. While the force did introduce a rank-related 
Past Service Allowance (a basic 1s. 6d. per day) to cushion the blow of wage 
reductions, this increment did nothing to ease the plight of needy policemen 
who, in inland regions like the Transvaal, faced significantly higher living 


® Ibid. 7. © Cape Argus, 12 Feb. 1913. 
"Report of the Commission of Inquiry to Inquire into the Organisation of the South African 
Police, 47. Third Report of the Public Service Commission of Inquiry, 9. 


13° Nongquai, xit (1913), 19. 
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costs. Eventually, it was decided to implement what was thought to be a 
generally agreeable formula of regional Local Allowance payments based on 
what the Treasury and Justice Department termed appropriate ‘climatic 
conditions’; to alleviate disadvantage, married and single men stationed in 
costly areas would be compensated with additional pay. This, in the case of 
localities such as Kimberley, Pretoria or the Witwatersrand, meant that the 
annual rate of pay for patrolmen exceeded that of coastal cities by anything 
from £27 to £37. More than one official inquiry into subsistence costs, such 
as the 1914 Cost of Living Commission, detailed higher inland expenditures 
as a justification for the Local Allowance system. A further influential factor 
may have been the relative need to try to preserve retention rates and higher 
levels of efficiency among rank-and-file Ronstabels in heavy industrial and 
mining areas historically characterized by marked working class radicalism, 
strike control needs, and the general public ‘containment of black working 
class resistance ’.!4 In comparative per-capita terms, the Transvaal was much 
more densely policed than the Cape, with one policeman to every 465 
inhabitants in 1912, compared to the Cape ratio of one per 993 people.!® 
Concern over inland service conditions probably reflected the wishful 
realities of operating a contented and professionalized police force to 
maintain Johannesburg as an orderly productive base for capital ac- 
cumulation. But, as later decades were to demonstrate dismally, it proved 
virtually impossible to consolidate a competent and respected constabulary 
to invigilate the black labouring population on the Witwatersrand.'® 

For Cape Town policemen, the Local Allowance system became an 
immediate and principal cause for grievance. Objection was raised to the 
existence ‘of one Police Force but inequality of pay’, and to degrading 
differentials which meant that coastal men were entering ‘the labour market 
with a rate of pay the same as is offered for coloured labour or unskilled white 
labour’.!” Vocal resistance by inland police to transfers from Local Allowance 
areas to unsubsidized coastal postings further fuelled feelings that the cost- 
of-living provision was unfairly benefiting Transvaal men. So did absurd 
accounts of high living in police barracks on the Rand, brought back by 


14 Eddie Koch, ‘The development of a police force on the Witwatersrand, 1886-1906’, 
Africa Perspective, vitt (1978), 77; see also E. van der Spuy, ‘Literature on the police in 
South Africa: an historical perspective’, Policing and the Law: Acta Juridica, (1989), 
265-7. 18 Third Report of the Public Service Commission of Inquiry, 4. 

16 See D. Goodhew, ‘Between the devil and the deep blue sea: crime, policing, and the 
Western Areas of Johannesburg, c. 1930-1962’ (University of the Witwatersrand Tri- 
ennial History Workshop Conference Paper, February 1990). The industrializing uplands 
of the Transvaal have provided the base for a number of illuminating studies in the social 
history of crime, criminal justice and class conflict; however, they are less informative on 
actual policing and police history. This may be because the ‘history-from-below’ 
approach of much of this writing has usually been more concerned with a working class 
which was persecuted by a custodial constabulary. Among the most significant of these 
works are Charles van Onselen, Studies in the Social and Economic History of the 
Witwatersrand 1886-1914 (2 vols.) (London, 1982), ii, ch. 4; Charles van Onselen, ‘Crime 
and total institutions in the making of modern South Africa: the life of ‘“‘Nongoloza” 
Mathebula, 1867-1948’, History Workshop Fournal, x1x (1985), 62-81; Philip Bonner, 
‘Family, crime and political consciousness on the East Rand, 1939-1955’, 7. Southern 
Afr. Studies, xiv (1988), 393-420. 

17 Report of Select Committee on Police Strike, 33, 109. 
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envious Cape Town constables temporarily despatched to the Transvaal for 
strike duties in 1913 and 1914.'8 

Dissatisfaction had an even wider reference in the touchy opposition 
between the ‘civilian’ values and traditions of Cape policing and the 
militarization of the Transvaal service; pre-Union communal identities and 
localisms were compelling influences upon consciousness. Regional jealou- 
sies and animosities prevailing between ‘every Police Division in the 
Union’!® were already ascendant among more senior Cape Town police 
officers, whose ‘old rights’ or ‘special terms’ were viewed as having been 
confiscated by fishy national police commissioners, soft on Transvaal 
interests and very unfair, as the Local Allowance scandal readily demon- 
strated.2° As Deputy Commissioner for the Cape Western Division, Douglas 
Gray himself repeatedly raised the festering Allowance issue between 1913 
and 1916, to no avail; a derisory children’s education payment was conceded, 
but no additional pay was offered. It was a bitter disappointment to men 
whose representatives were insisting that ‘even if the pay in Cape Town and 
the Transvaal had been exactly the same, the men at the Cape would still 
have been worse off’.”} 

Local Allowances and the cost-of-living were a sensitizing issue with the 
capacity to summon up a whole range of associations, some symbolic and 
touching on the social character of white working-class policemen, others 
more specific and touching on particular service grievances. The effect, for 
the latter factor, was greatly to intensify dissatisfaction with basic conditions. 
Police incurred a burdensome range of bills for operational duties; these 
included rising transport charges, recreational fees (for billiards and the like), 
funeral subscriptions, and the purchase of greatcoats or capes, uniforms, 
boots and oil for the notoriously leaky ‘motor lights’ carried on belts. Then 
there was the problem of costly clothing alteration charges by Cape Town’s 
Muslim or Jewish tailors who profited nicely by the discomfort of police who 
poured themselves into ‘trousers... like sailors’ trousers and...tunics... big 
enough to drown yourself in’.”” Repeatedly oiled uniforms involved almost 
continuous cleaning or regular replacement expenditure or the high cost of 
electric torches which would not ruin clothing. Finally, the outbreak of war 
in 1914 sent local boot and clothing prices soaring, as British mill production 
diverted rapidly to military purposes.”* 

In addition to the hefty establishment costs which rocked the precarious 
finances of Cape Town ‘bobbies’, there were other hardships and dis- 
contents. Pension rights under pre-Union service were not lifted intact into 
the new and distinctly more lean South African Police benefits system. 
Individuals who tried to increase their earnings by working on the side were 
subject to prohibitive restrictions, much like their metropolitan ‘new police’ 
counterparts in Lincolnshire or Northamptonshire.”4 Barracks accommo- 
dation for single men was extremely limited, was rough and dilapidated, 


18 Ibid. 14. 19 Third Report of the Public Service Commission of Inquiry, 8. 
Union of South Africa, House of Assembly Debates, 1910-11, 364-5. 
Report of Select Committee on Police Strike, 14. 2 Ibid. 45. 
Union of South Africa, Interim Reports of the Cost of Living Commission (Pretoria, 
1918), Io. 

24 For which comparison, see Clive Emsley, Crime and Society in England, 1750-1900 
(London, 1987), 191-2. 
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involved disagreeably large deductions (£5 per month after the outbreak of 
war) from basic pay, and supplied a decreasing range of canteen food items 
to end the idea of a steady meat diet.”° A hardship relief scheme to establish 
a co-operative food and drinks canteen for low-priced victualling, in col- 
laboration with several Indian merchant suppliers, was squashed by the Cape 
Town magistrate, who refused to license the novelty of a trading con- 
stabulary.”® 

Rooted resentments over poor promotion prospects and lengthening shifts 
were also not eased by the wartime practice of recruiting Special Temporary 
Constables to replace men drawn off into volunteer military service, 
remunerating them at preferential rates on light contract conditions and 
permitting irregulars the right of resignation at 24 hours’ notice. Firmly 
anchored as bastions of blue serge masculinity, policemen did not appreciate 
the wage and status dilution represented by the introduction and dispersal on 
beat duty of a small squad of policewomen in the city during 1916; 
fortunately for them the Minister of Justice, N. J. de Wet, whom nobody 
ever accused of vision or humane sensitivity, did not share the local Deputy 
Commissioner’s enthusiasm for recruiting female police. Noting that ‘police 
work did not appeal to the better educated European class’, the ever gracious 
Minister warned against ‘uneducated young girls, fussy old maids and 
broken-down old crocks’.®” 

As wartime conditions heightened concern over public security and good 
order in a city with an overburdened and deteriorating civic organization, 
further strains materialized. There was particular anger over leave pass 
requirements, viewed as ‘irritating to European members of the Force in a 
country where the Pass Regulations apply to Natives’;?* the spread of 
‘special war duties’ produced much grumbling over weekend leave cancel- 
lations, double-shifts and the difficult handling of large and frequently 
abusive contingents of troops passing through the port. A special annoyance 
to Constable Matthys Steyn was expanded night patrolling due to ‘the 
crowded state of the streets with coloured people’.”* More unsettling, and of 
greater occupational consequence, was the wartime hardening of inherited 
hiring conditions which had always enabled men to purchase discharges or 
allowed them the elective right, after two years, of either renewing a 24- 
month contract or of discontinuing service. This arrangement now proved 
increasingly unsatisfactory. Truter pointed out that while police work and 
responsibilities had increased enormously since 1914, ‘the Force was 
becoming very depleted on account of the men going to the Front’.*® In the 
Cape Western Division by 1916 there was mounting concern over the loss to 
East African and Overseas Contingents of ‘the best type of man in the 
Force’.*! To stem the flow, Truter approved the compulsory renewal of all 
existing contracts. Thus, in the area of the institutional growth of the police 
force, as in so many other respects, the Great War acted as a significant local 


25 Complaints about food led the Secretary for Justice to denounce the ‘extravagance’ 
of policemen who expected ‘eggs or fish’ instead of accepting ‘thrift’ in ‘abnormal 
times’: Union of South Africa, First Report of Public Service Commission of Inquiry 
(Pretoria, 1918), 47. 26 Report of Select Committee on Police Strike, 15. 

»” House of Assembly Debates, Feb.-July 1917, 82. 

28 Report of Select Committee on Police Strike, 102. °° Ibid. 52. * Ibid. 59. 

51 Union of South Africa, Report of the Commissioner, South African Police, 1916 
(Pretoria, 1917), 23. 
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catalyst. These strained years encouraged state efforts to try to consolidate, 
stabilize and professionalize a force continuously plagued by a high turnover 
of younger constables.*” The bitterness felt by underpaid policemen towards 
compulsorily lengthened terms of service was well reflected in the tart 
testimony of Constable Willem Human, who explained, ‘we could not get 
out of the police and we could not get enough money to live in it.’.*° 

For the very considerable number of those for whom a police uniform was 
the classic ‘way station —or a useful elementary school — between jobs’,** 
Truter’s confiscation of customary service liberties had serious implications. 
In particular, it threatened the terms and practices of poorer Afrikaners, who 
definitely did not view police service as a life’s work. This, in turn, brings up 
a key question, that of the position of Afrikaners in the Cape Town police; 
to consider this requires some digression. In the early twentieth century, the 
recruitment of rural Afrikaners became increasingly significant to the 
constitution of the Cape Town police force. This was a formative period in 
the engagement and integration of new white working-class social forces into 
modernizing urban policing duties; and it was a period which established a 
highly complex and contentious set of relations between professional officers 
and lower-class men who were rooted in different cultures, languages, 
occupational aspirations and other domains of social life. This social 
transition was gradual, and was linked to several distinct if not discrete crises 
in rural employment and relations of production in the Cape. 

Firstly, the 1903-9 ‘long depression’® in the aftermath of the South 
African War produced a new cycle of local settler misery. The overlapping 
effects of drought, pestilence, heavy insolvencies in wine and sheep-farming 
districts and major railway retrenchments hit the wage labour and shrinking 
land resources of poor white rural households.*® For unemployed rural 
drifters in the Western Cape and further afield, government work options 
were either limited and not especially enticing public works or a steady wage 
on police service in the peninsula locality. In the 1900s, recruitment was not 
necessarily accompanied by a warm reception. Afrikaners from depressed 
districts like Robertson, Carnarvon or Upington, which contained con- 
siderable numbers of men disfranchized for rebel activity in the South 
African War, encountered deep suspicion and visceral animosity from 
English-speaking ‘older hands’ in the Cape Town force, who regarded them 
as chronic subversives of proper imperial order.*” 

Secondly, the end of the post-1902 depression did not see a sustained 


32 In 1915, out of a total of 4,103 policemen in the South African Police, only 847 had 
a service record of ten years or longer: Union of South Africa, Department of Justice 
Annual Report, 1915 (Pretoria, 1916), 81. 

33 Report of Select Committee on Police Strike, 53. 

34 Stanley Palmer, Police and Protest in England and Ireland, 1780-1850 (Cambridge, 
1988), 535. 

35 G.C.W. Schumann, Structural Changes and Business Cycles in South Africa, 
1806-1936 (London, 1938), 121. 

38 For useful overall detail, see J. van der Poel, Railways and Customs Policies in South 
Africa, 1885-1910 (London, 1933), 127, 129; M. H. de Kock, Union of South Africa: 
Report on Business Cycles, with special reference to the present period of prosperity in the 
Union (Pretoria, 1929), 125; Selected Subjects in the Economic History of South Africa 
(Cape Town, 1924), 463; Schumann, Structural Changes, 92-4, 147; J. Hatherley, ‘The 
effects of the depression after the Anglo-Boer War on Cape politics, 1902-1910’ (M.A. 
thesis, University of Cape Town, 1953), 49-51, 110-11. °” Nongquai, 5 Nov. 1911. 
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improvement in rural social conditions and employment opportunities in the 
period after 1910. The collapse of the ostrich-feather industry, due to the 
sudden slump in demand at the outbreak of the Great War, cut employment 
opportunities in several rural towns. Drought in 1916-17 brought harvest 
ruin and stock depreciation to much of the Cape countryside, forcing arme 
blanken (poor white) or bywoner strata onto church or government sub- 
sistence relief.** And the war itself obviously provided no respite; by 1915 
food costs in rural towns had increased by between 40 to 50 per cent over 
1913 price levels, bringing hardship to unemployed or underemployed 
Afrikaners.°° 

From distressed settlements such as Montagu or Barrydale, poorer whites 
took to the road, typically heading for service as constables in the urban 
police of the Cape peninsula or as prison warders at penal institutions in 
Tokai and Retreat in the Cape Town area. The manpower losses of the Great 
War reinforced this movement; as we have seen, conspicuous volunteer 
patriotism by white English-speaking policemen thinned ranks in the 
Western Cape. Rather disagreeably for local British officers, the only hands 
available to an undersized force were the grubby ones of ‘a certain class of 
poor white who is rather fond of his rifle’,*° or those of ‘backward recruits 
from the centre of the veld, generally the sons of bijwoners’.4! Probably, 
police work also suited working-class Afrikaners for other reasons during 
this particular period; it took them out of earshot of bleating rural 
magistrates and clergy who were urging the healthy compulsions of labour 
colonies or national labour service, while also shielding them from the 
nagging and politically objectionable possibility of conscript military service 
in the hated interests of British imperialism. 

The accelerated assimilation of poorer rural Afrikaners into a standing city 
police presence clearly fits into the interpretation of the post-1914 re- 
habilitative resolution of ‘poor whiteism’ advanced by scholars like Robert 
Davies; with the remorseless contraction of agricultural opportunities, 
government departments and industry became the vital forces of white 
labour reformation.*® What emerged, as David Kaplan has observed, was 
‘an urbanized proletariat totally separated from any means of subsistence ’.*? 
Yet South African history is so thick with paradox that another — minor but 
fascinating — might as well be added. As in Victorian Britain, many new 
recruits regarded the police not as a career but as a subsistence option or paid 
utility training to tide themselves over a period of unemployment or bad 
times. Consequently, the character of unskilled white constables was perhaps 
not quite so proletarian as one might have supposed. Indeed, it was not the 
abandonment of rural resources but the dogged persistence of attachment to 


38 Department of Justice Annual Report, 1916 (Pretoria, 1917), 51. 

32 Union of South Africa, Report of the Select Committee on Drought Distress Relief 
(Pretoria, 1916), 61. 

40 Union of South Africa, Report of Select Committee on European Employment and 
Labour Conditions (Pretoria, 1913), 92. 

41 Report of the Commissioner, South African Police, 1917 (Pretoria, 1918), 36. 

42 Robert H. Davies, Capital, State and White Labour in South Africa, 1900-1960 
(Brighton, 1979), 115. 

43 David Kaplan, ‘The South African state: the origins of a racially exclusive 
democracy’, Insurgent Sociologist, x (1980), go. 
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them which imbued so many of Cape Town’s new Afrikaner policemen with 
the semi-proletarian inclinations of rural migrants. 

In lower-class residential areas like District Six and Woodstock, such men 
displayed a special fondness for the backyard keeping of poultry or goats and 
pigs; joining together with other Afrikaans-speaking country men for 
drinking and gaming created a social culture which preserved rural associa- 
tions and affiliations. For here were urban constables whose values were set 
by the deferred aspirations of small rural ownership; to borrow a pregnant 
phrase from Gwyn Williams, they were ‘essentially pre-industrial in a 
deeper sense than the merely technical’.** Certainly, in the view of Colonel 
R. M. Crawford, Commissioner of the Urban Police District in the Cape 
peninsula, it had become ‘quite customary’ for volunteers ‘from the bzjwoner 
class’ to materialize ‘at time of stress’. Leaving ‘stagnant holdings in charge 
of relatives’, the clear intention was ‘to accumulate monies to purchase a few 
cattle, etc.’ and then to purchase a convenient discharge or quit at the end 
of a two-year contract.** In pursuing this habit they were not left entirely to 
themselves. Few of those centrally involved in rural police recruitment — 
postmasters at Post Office Employment Exchanges, Dutch Reformed Church 
clergymen and magistrates — seem to have conceived of police service as a 
career. Instead, saddled with thoughts of agrarian renewal, officials like 
Jacobus Naude, Cape Superintendent of White Labour, were fond of 
encouraging short service for arme blanken long on tough calf muscles but 
short on labouring dignity; thus, in Naude’s view, a stint in the urban police 
would ‘stiffen the character’ of poor whites and thereby restore a sense of 
duty and dignity to deteriorating rural lifestyles. In 1915 he concluded rather 
endearingly that when men despatched to the force ‘came back to their old 
homes, their influence has always been a beneficial one’.*® 

For migrants like Matthys Steyn, son of a Mossel Bay smallholder, who 
joined the Cape Town police to ‘get a little experience and savings’ and 
‘became muscular’,*” rather than to ‘make the Police a profession’ or a 
‘permanency ’,*® an unsettled service climate meant a sour crop of difficulties 
and indignities: new binding contract discipline, the lofty authority and class 
and cultural contempt of longer service and higher ranking ex-imperial 
police hands, and pay which, while regular, was increasingly insufficient to 
lubricate their desire to differentiate themselves from the propertyless city 
poor and forge a social position outside the definitions and distinctions of 
local working-class society. Indeed, the identification of the Cape Town 
police as ‘better-class citizens’ or as belonging to ‘the respectable classes’, 
lay near the heart of the Local Allowance grievance. This could be seen 
especially in relation to the heated question of rent and housing, recognized 
by official post-strike inquiry as ‘the dominating factor in the whole Local 
Allowance’ agitation.’® And it is to this issue that we now turn. 

It is evident that declining real wages, housing shortages and inflated 
wartime rents tended to splinter police along pronounced class and also 
ethnic lines. A number of both single and married constables with families 
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settled in Coloured neighbourhoods, commonly as boarders or backroom 
tenants which were increasingly the only means of ‘accommodation at 
cheaper rates’.°® In an area like District Six, Afrikaners who were mostly 
strangers to the city found themselves lodging amidst a raucous working- 
class population who spoke their tongue and whose social culture and 
bustling associational life provided no shortage of opportunities for passing 
the time, not least drinking, gaming, and ‘resorting to improper methods to 
augment their incomes’.*? Some English-speaking patrolmen and detectives 
sought residence in more ‘respectable’ Coloured localities, where they 
embellished the civic worthiness of small propertied life as upstanding 
neighbours, ‘decent English, the better class of white who kept up the tone 
of the road, what with being in the police’.™ 

The deprivations of the war period greatly intensified the trend, especially 
among young unmarried constables unable to secure barracks accom- 
modation, to make ends meet in Coloured areas which offered not only 
cheaper rents but neighbourhood survival networks of small shopkeeper 
credit, clothing clubs and other small provision. Many Cape Town policemen 
were thus being drawn away from the officially preferred base of station 
accommodation or military-style barracks into a small and distinctive world 
of ‘multiracial’ residence which, as Vivian Bickford-Smith has noted, still 
glowed as a fag-end of the city’s so-called ‘special tradition of multi- 
racialism’.°?> When one moved on to a boarding house ‘of respectable 
European standing’,** another poorly paid recruit from Knysna or De Aar 
was waiting to move in. 

Related to the social deterioration of lower-class cohabitation which 
lumped white constables with concentrations of urban ‘poor whiteism’ were 
other insidious racist concerns. Cape Town was not a tidy city; the chemistry 
of its social structure and the old porousness of its colour line could continue 
to confuse and erode ethnic boundaries. Individuals with the bold aspirations 
and calculative capacities to ‘pass for white’ could create alternative 
identities and snatch preferential opportunities.*> But with segregationist 
social norms increasingly saturating police life inside work, some men 
discovered that ‘passing for white’ would no longer liberate them from 
discrimination. Thus, in 1917, the liberal parliamentarian, J. X. Merriman 
raised the case of one man who had come under humiliating racist scrutiny ; 
evidence of ‘European constables avoiding association’ with a particular 
individual had prompted officials to ‘rummage into his parentage’, with 
unfortunate results. After 13 years, he was summarily ‘degraded from the 
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rank of a European policeman’ and ‘ranked as a Coloured’ with reduced pay 
and status.°° The fastidious N.J.de Wet was appropriately nauseated, 
describing an internal police investigation of ‘a man’s pedigree’ to ‘rake up 
that he had coloured blood’, a ‘great difficulty’.®*” Ironically, if the oral 
historical record is accurate, this ‘disrated’ constable then found himself a 
Coloured citizen in a white neighbourhood; but not, on a reduced income, 
for much longer.*® In more than one way, the mingled character and shifting 
fortunes of ordinary policemen were being shaped by unsettling forces and 
movements outside their own control, or even influence. 

The ‘multiracial’ dwelling patterns of some members of the Cape Town 
force were not, of course, perceived as a fine expression of community 
interaction to enhance crime deterrence and law enforcement. Instead, the 
effects of low pay and housing conditions drew expressions of increasing 
alarm from senior officers like R. M. Crawford and also Gray, who noted 
regretfully that white men unable to meet a white standard of living in an 
appropriate white area were being driven by rumbling stomachs into 
‘messing with coloured people’ in ‘undesirable neighbourhoods’.®® These 
arrangements also rankled greatly with the representatives of lower-ranking 
policemen. Detective Abraham Cilliers and Constable Henry James com- 
plained bitterly of constables having to reside ‘in District Six right among 
the blacks’,®° while Constable Percival Robinson put the issue simply and 
accurately; many were unable to ‘live decently’, for on prevailing pay, ‘you 
could not live as a respectable European should’.® 

At one level, working-class police were like other poor white workers of the 
period, chafing under social discrimination, depressed earnings and the lack 
of job advancement; but while they may have found themselves within ‘poor 
whiteism’, they were not entirely of it. Regular pay, job security and a veneer 
of government-confected skills or training encouraged at least modest social 
aspirations. Police personnel were entitled to live ‘respectably’, not least if 
they were to embody class authority effectively. Their high superiors found 
their discontented mutterings irksome. Truter insisted that with barracks 
available, single constables had ‘no need to live among the coloured people’, 
while to the Minister of Justice the residence issue seemed the merest 
bagatelle. ‘It is not easy to define what a coloured area is’, was de Wet’s 
helpful contribution. ® 

Faced with such insouciance, the brushfire spread of rank-and-file dis- 
satisfaction with police authority and the lack of any effective channel to 
forward general claims for improvements in service conditions was 
inevitable; the main continuation of Local Allowance inequalities clearly 
conflicted with popular conceptions of fairness and social obligation, as men 
like Constable Abraham Cilliers felt that they were ‘being slighted’.** But at 
the bottom it was probably the knowledge, both dispiriting and fearful, of 
stagnant or falling standards of living on a typical constable’s wage of 4s. 6d. 
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per day. The quest for an additional 2s. per day was not merely to achieve 
equity with Transvaal policemen. For, in Constable Percival Robinson’s 
graphically painful testimony, ‘you could not get coloured labour for less 
than that’.®4 

By 1916, unrest among Cape Town policemen had reached serious 
proportions as the 1914 Public Welfare and Moratorium Act and its Food 
Prices Control] Board tried to fence at rampant inflation with a buttoned foil. 
Several MPs appear to have sniffed that something might be in the wind and 
in May tried to alert de Wet to the need to curb the spiralling living costs of 
white Union police, notably in the Cape peninsula, which it was considered 
highly advisable to ‘watch’.® There, seething policemen at huddled canteen 
and station gatherings were moving fairly swiftly to establish some form of 
collective representation over welfare. As disciplinary regulations prevented 
them from publicly pursuing grievances outside their ranks and specifically 
proscribed the formation of any ‘Police Union’ which would be vulnerable 
to ‘outside movements... whose interests might conflict with the duties of 
the Force ’,®* rank-and-file representatives took up moderate and dutiful (and 
long-winded) petitioning of the Minister of Justice. Over the course of 
several months, petitions puffed to and fro between Peninsula Police 
Districts; endorsed by virtually all of the white Urban Police, with the 
exception of commissioned officers, appeals for Local Allowance earnings 
equality and for the rectification of housing and other grievances descended 
upon Gray. Petitions in December 1916 cited independent findings that the 
cost of living was 15 per cent higher in Cape Town than on the Wit- 
watersrand.*” 

Some perfunctory and lethargic deliberations between de Wet and the 
Minister of Finance, Henry Burton, led to an indifferent response; cir- 
cumstances being what they were, Cape Town policemen were advised in 
February 1917, there could be no additional remuneration in ‘districts where 
the climatic conditions’ did not make ‘the grant of such an allowance 
imperative’.®® Administrative wisdom was not likely to pacify aggrieved — 
Cape peninsula police stations. Heated meetings were held at various 
Criminal Investigation Department offices, headed by Sub-inspector Brad- 
shaw and by Head-constables Kennedy and Basset. In the course of debate 
and argument the bulk of local police agreed to the election of a Local 
Allowance Committee to present their case directly to the government. 
Through official channels it suggested a meeting with the Minister of Justice 
to negotiate service improvements for Cape Town policemen. But de Wet 
was not a man to be intimidated by the prospect of deputations and stood 
firm — there would be no concessions nor cups of tea for representatives of 
the Local Allowance movement. For a short while, Gray, Truter and de Wet 
worked on moderately evasive procedures whereby any demands would have 
to be transmitted through Police Commissioners. Early in July, fresh trouble 
threatened ; the Local Allowance Committee supplied Gray with a further fat 
petition on living costs, signed by men who were overwhelmingly young, 
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single, short service and Afrikaner.®® This appeal, draped in intricate figures 
on commodity prices produced by an investigative cost-of-living sub- 
committee, troubled the Deputy Commissioner, and he urged his superiors 
to make some conciliatory response. And Gray went further. While the Local 
Allowance Committee, described by Truter himself as ‘perfectly con- 
stitutional and decent’,’® was making tolerably responsible pleas for reform 
and improvement, there were other forces slipping away from the 
‘restraining influence’ of its acknowledged leadership of ‘overseas men of 
long service’; it was obvious that if claims were not treated sympathetically, 
‘hot-headed... younger men...of the bywoner class’ were now sufficiently 
impulsive to break into ‘extreme measures’.”! 

But in Pretoria, the Ministerial hand gave no appeasing signs. The months 
of August to November were deceptively calm. Gray listened to a further 
murmuring of claims from members of the Local Allowance Committee; 
used the convenience of a conference of Deputy Commissioners in Sep- 
tember to press the desirability of negotiation and settlement; and, finally, 
personally urged de Wet to try to pacify the Cape Town protest movement. 
The harried Minister agreed with a sigh that in view of wartime price 
increases in Cape Town, peninsula policemen had a hardship case for which 
he felt, as he subsequently conceded, ‘a great deal of sympathy’.”? But 
de Wet’s decisions were indecisive; for the moment, he deliberated aimlessly 
over which or other category of police was more socially needy, and declared 
that he would not be hurried into any commitments. In fact, he did as little 
as he conveniently could, in the apparent belief that the distribution of an 
increased War Bonus to all police in 1917 and the moderating influence of 
‘better class overseas men’ would at least keep constables hopeful and 
peaceable.”* 

The Local Allowance Committee provided full confirmation of dreary 
developments to gatherings of policemen who were fast running out of 
patience, not least with the cautious spirit of their representatives. In the 
second week of December, with knots of younger constables demanding 
‘more decisive steps’ to persuade Pretoria of their case, a perspiring Gray 
warned de Wet of the dangers of strike action.” The Deputy Commissioner’s 
investigations, padded with security intelligence supplied by plainclothes 
men, focused on the identification of leadership and the reputedly contagious 
outside influence of civilians such as William Freestone of the Federation of 
Labour Unions in Cape Town, or demonic activists in the Social Democratic 
Federation. A nervous Lieutenant-Colonel Henwood thought the influence 
of the latter sufficient to make police unrest in Cape Town ‘liable to spread 
throughout the Union’.” 

While many constables helped to generate support for a strike ultimatum 
and to maintain commitment once action was decided, they were a mixed 
bunch of characters thrust into prominence by circumstances; most of these 
were poorly educated rural Afrikaners, instinctive rebels like Dawid Gouws, 
who had joined the urban police ‘to avoid the Defence Force and their 
British war’.’® It was a matter of considerable satisfaction to Gray that he was 
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quickly able to finger three ‘ringleaders’, constables Kunz, Human and 
Boonzaaier. On 18 December they were summarily bundled off to distant 
rural postings, there to perhaps ponder the propriety of what their Chief 
Commissioner fondly called, ‘the old Cape service tradition’.”’ With this 
manoeuvre, it was believed, the danger point would pass. 

But the punishments failed to have any exemplary effect. Pro-strikers were 
now elected to the Local Allowance Committee as renewed strike advocacy 
swept peninsula police stations. Constables Matthys Steyn and Izak Marais 
drove the closeted proceedings of an independent Strike Petition Committee 
which on 20 December produced an ultimatum endorsed by approximately 
one hundred policemen: unless Cape peninsula police were granted their 
request of a Local Allowance of 2s. per day by 25 December, there would be 
a general stoppage of duty.’® The Local Allowance Committee, still stamped 
by ‘the better class of long service Colonial’,’® meanwhile flitted to and fro 
with Gray, bound by a touching faith in continuing petitions and mandates 
through proper official channels. But with the ultimatum, the fat was now in 
the fire. 

For the Deputy Commissioner, the Strike Petition Committee was all 
consternation and conspiracy. On 28 December he personally interviewed 
petitioners, berating them for ‘disgraceful conduct’ and warning them that 
‘misguided’ contravention of service regulations would incur a £50 fine or 
six months imprisonment with hard labour.*° And thereafter, the only course 
left to him was to break into Truter’s angling and activate his admonishing 
authority. At the end of December, the Chief Commissioner arrived in Cape 
Town, ready to squash disaffection with the threat to prosecute anyone who 
refused duty ‘with the utmost vigour of the law’.®! But, as he was to discover, 
his constables did not seem very willing to listen. 

The majority of white constables were involved in the strike, sym- 
pathetically if not actively. Action was deliberately confined to younger, 
single men on tactical grounds; Detective Abraham Cilliers, for instance, 
discouraged married constables from joining their ranks because of greater 
hardship risk. As one non-striker commented, short-service men, having less 
to lose, ‘could adopt any measures they liked, as they knew they had the 
support of the whole force’.®* As the stoppage spread, the discomfited Local 
Allowance Committee made preparations to disappear from the scene as 
unobtrusively as possible, but dissolution proved tricky. For, in a tremendous 
show of popular support for the strike, two strikers themselves were elected 
to vacancies, with thumping majorities.** This publicized and reasserted 
what was always a white populist police campaign. On the available evidence, 
it would appear that the strike movement made no attempt to address the 
deteriorating interests of the sprinkling of Coloured policemen in the 
peninsula; this was clearly an initiative of ‘European members of the 
Force’.*4 
On the whole, order reigned during the short stoppage. With stations at 
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the Docks, Wale Street, Woodstock and Wynberg incapacitated by losses, 
non-strikers exhausted themselves on double shifts. Troops were drafted in 
to parade around banks, and the Cape Western Division of the police 
enrolled some civilian auxiliaries as Special Temporary Constables. If the 
strike did not frighten Cape Town out of its wits, the spectacle did produce 
a small surge of white public sympathy ; for some, the disciplined protest was 
a reminder that the police were, after all, among the more necessary 
‘deserving’ poor of the city. For a liberal such as Merriman, the dispute 
proved the superiority of a localized, ratepayer-funded and controlled 
borough force over a swollen and obdurate national police bureaucracy. Only 
in the former would men have the security of ‘a proper footing’.*° The Cape 
Times commended the restraint and sacrifice of constables who merely ‘acted 
with the idea of calling public attention to the grievances under which they 
labour’.®® On the left, support was tangible but nuanced. There were 
expressions of solidarity from the Cape Town Trades and Labour Council 
and the Federation of Labour Unions and from within the Labour Party. In 
particular, Walter Madeley, trade unionist and Labour MP, who was known 
to be rather partial to ‘big industrial disputes’,®’ spoke out in parliament on 
behalf of the police petition, and prior to the strike called for the establishing 
of effective channels to resolve collective grievances.*® 

The message from self-declared radical or revolutionary socialist bodies 
was more guarded. The Cape Socialist, organ of the Cape Town Social 
Democratic Federation, called for the alleviation of police hardships in the 
belief that as citizens, they were entitled to the ‘rights of a free white 
population’, but warned police militants not to menace those rights 
themselves in the future, especially working-class political and trade union 
activity.°? More sharply, the International Socialist League, while recog- 
nizing strikers’ claims to fair provision, carefully reminded workers of the 
lack of a common class consciousness among policemen and labouring 
civilians. In the trenchant view of The International, there could be no real 
solidarity between its unionizing constituency of unskilled and semi-skilled 
Coloured workers and servants of the state, as ‘the nature of the police places 
their quarrels with their master, the Capitalist State, outside the scope of 
working class manifestations’.°° From the perspective of a Cape Town 
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labour culture in which ethnicity, religion and gender were already sinewy 
barriers to class unity, the difficulty was that if policemen were exploited 
workers, that identity was insistently subordinated to their role as citizens 
who served the political class interests of the state and protected the rights 
of capital. Accordingly, any formal expressions of labour support for police 
grievances (such as the Federation of Labour Unions’ public meeting on 
Cape Town’s Grand Parade) could not be based on class allegiance, but on 
sympathetic community notions of justice and fairness. 

In the end, the Minister of Justice caught an appropriate note of urgency 
and travelled to Cape Town to meet personally at last with the original Local 
Allowance Committee, a deputation sanitized for the occasion by the 
exclusion of its elected Afrikaner strikers. Endeavouring to soothe grievances 
and avert any further escalation of rebellion, de Wet promised a general 
review of the local allowance system in the Union civil service, and in the 
interim the assistance of a discretionary Martial Law bonus of 2s. per day for 
married men and 1s. for single police.*’ Although these concessions met with 
grudging resignation rather than favour, they were met with inward relief as 
some sort of settlement, and one which did not incubate designs to brand, 
victimize or discharge the Strike Petition Committee or associated agitators. 
In 1919, the government accepted most of the findings on conditions in the 
Union Police Service of an official public service commission of inquiry, the 
Graham Commission. This investigation declared that while ‘the unsettled 
state of the country and the probability of industrial unrest in the future’ 
made ‘preserving the King’s Peace’ an urgent preoccupation, the ‘serious 
discontent and dissatisfaction’ within Union police divisions were making 
‘the Police Force a danger rather than a protection’. Concluding that wage 
levels were ‘only the pay which will attract unskilled coloured labourers’, the 
commission urged general increases in wages and allowances.” In a brief 
moment of extravagance, the Smuts government approved ‘substantial pay 
rises’.*? And for an equally brief moment, Detective Abraham Cilliers and 
others felt the elation of swelling up and away from the despised lower strata 
of the Cape Town working class. For contentment did not last very long. 
The post-war depression brought wage cuts and depressed service entitle- 
ments; and the troubled 1920s and 1930s saw a continuing deterioration in 
the fiscal-industrial basis of the Union police and in its crime control and 
class control capacities. But policemen did not strike again. 


CONCLUSION 


There are a number of levels on which we can appreciate the significance 
and meaning of the 1918 police strike. Clearly, sharpening economic 
discontent among Cape Town constables was a feature of a much wider 
world picture of militancy among government-sector workers, bred by the 
inflationary ravages of the Great War; this was, after all, a period which also 
saw police strikes in cities such as Boston and Liverpool. Within South 
Africa, the work-stoppage can be seen as forming part of the angry rash of 
small strikes during 1917—19, involving many previously unorganized white 
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wage-earners.”** Indeed, one of the achievements upon which the Cape Town 
police could look back with some satisfaction was, ironically, their relatively 
peaceful invigilation of that wartime industrial action. Apart from these 
perspectives, there is the focus of a previous short account of the 1918 crisis 
by David Lombaard, which is restricted to the immediate and discrete issues 
of local allowances and agitation over representation, and to some subsidiary 
consideration of the theoretical question of whether, in their expression of 
material grievances, the police may be said to possess a recognizable 
working-class consciousness.” 

The main point of the present discussion has been to suggest a more 
molecular view of the Cape Town police dispute, one which is grounded in 
a recognition of the diversity of the local policing body — diversity of social 
culture and social frontiers, diversity of need and diversity, not least, of 
locality and belonging. These were among the complex factors which made 
the Cape peninsula police force uneven and incohesive, its poorer constables 
and low-ranking detectives at best only partly integrated into its institutional 
structure and viewed with a mixture of disdain and anxiety by exasperated 
and dyspeptic ‘old police’ who hankered after the vanishing imperial 
plenitude of agreeable Metropolitan, Royal Irish Constabulary or county 
constabulary men. Such were the terms which influenced the uneasy settling 
of a post-1912 national ‘new police’ upon structures and relations which 
defined an older, pre-Union and resolutely local form of urban policing 
institution. 

Ultimately, then, it was the convergence of an internal growth of 
particularistic wage and welfare grievances with a whole nexus of more 
rooted and nagging external arrangements and practices which so shook local 
police discipline in 1917 and 1918; the bustle of Local Allowance and Strike 
Petition meetings, the formalizing of rank-and-file demands, and the shrill 
contemplation of strike action, all represented the focal point of a profound 
and widespread crisis in the morale, identity and standing of the Cape Town 
police. In this respect, disaffected ‘poor white dead beats’’® were not 
incapacitated by the apparent poor physique and alleged mental infirmity 
which so perturbed their Social Darwinist superiors. While ragged attempts 
during 1900-14 to organize underpaid white workers in government depart- 
ments had secured no union recognition, Cape Town’s 500 non-unionized 
police petitioners and strikers revealed the chafing resentments of the 
obscure and the mostly uneducated, inflated in clenched bonds of purposeful 
collective unity. 

What this story suggests is that any study of the rise of the police 
institution and the expanded policing of crime, the ratifications of race or the 
aggregations of the class struggle in twentieth-century South Africa, should 
not overlook the struggles and transformations which police forces them- 
selves experienced. These were aspects of the same social conflicts, thickened 
by a congealed variety of discriminations and exclusions. For service 
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conditions for men such as Willem Human or Izak Marais were a sour 
reminder of their deepening marginality in the ‘racially exclusive bourgeois 
democracy ’®’ which was the Union of South Africa. Distressingly, unlike 
urban patrolmen in industrializing cities of the post-1870s American mid- 
west, such individuals were not adequately differentiated from the working 
class by higher pay and more cushioned amenities.** Nor were they accorded 
much of a sense of belonging and worth by the snide local status systems and 
hierarchical relationships of the urban police, in which efficiency and 
professionalism were actively associated with Gray’s ideal of ‘overseas’ 
recruits, or at least with what the Graham Commission termed ‘the better 
class of Colonial’.°®? Those who failed the social measure were made 
miserable by long service Head Constables who shredded painfully scrawled 
duty reports, bellowing, ‘I can’t understand you Dutchmen’, and then 
having their complaints shrugged off by ‘officers... with an overbearing 
attitude towards Dutch Afrikanders’.!° 

These were the kind of prickly elements which provided the 1918 dispute 
with its wider defining context. The rank-and-file demand to be better 
rewarded and regarded as government servants also embodied the beginnings 
of the reconstitution or recomposition of a thoroughly colonial entity in 
which, according to one prominent 1918 strike activist, the ‘traditional 
practice in the police’ was to engage ‘mostly Britishers’, exclusively so in 
respect of higher ranks.’°’ If this was not colonialism of a special type, its 
internalized values certainly suggested policemen of a special type. But an 
unassimilated constabulary underclass was growing, and the urgency of the 
material needs of those who were young, single and poor was sufficient to 
make them the temporary creators of a new associational police solidarity. 
The strike this engendered fused a sense of the rights of locality with a 
demand for national rationalization and acceptable equality of working 
conditions. 

While the peculiar history of the Cape Town police continued to 
demonstrate the fragmentary and uneven growth of a colonial model without 
the stresses of decolonization,’ the troubles of the war years also showed the 
drifting uncertainty about the social mode and regulation of an urban force 
riddled with insuperable problems. Indeed, the peninsula police evidently 
itself needed a dose of that domestication and disciplining which it was 
supposed to aim towards the restive transport workers who rattled Cape 
Town’s tramways, railways and docks sites in 1916 and 1918. 

Predictably, in the aftermath of the 1918 disturbance, there were further 
rueful declarations that a rising quota of recruits from the poor white classes 
would lead to the ‘ruination of the Police’.’ But, as subsequent decades 
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were to reveal, the migrant untouchables of Cape Town society were wholly 
integral to the growth and adaptations of the police institution in the 
metropolis. If they were never to form part of an entirely satisfactory 
professional force, a secure transition to the dividend of ‘civilized labour’ 
and a gradual end to the ignominy of ‘messing with coloured people’ made 
them the long-term basis of a segregated and segregating police service. And, 
after the Local Allowances drama of 1918, never again was there to be an 
impulsive and solidly supported strike by ordinary white policemen. Seven 
decades later, it fell to Lieutenant Gregory Rockman and fellow Coloured 
policemen and prison warders to throw caution to the winds and demonstrate 
militantly against repression and service discrimination in the intrusively 
policed society of the Cape peninsula in the emergency conditions of the late 
1980s. 


SUMMARY 


This article seeks to provide an interpretation of a strike by white policemen in 
Cape Town in 1918. It argues that this defensive dispute over wages and living 
conditions can best be understood not simply through an examination of service 
dissatisfaction in the urban police community, but by incorporating this episode 
into the larger picture of South African police development in the early decades of 
the present century. In this broader context, several factors seem general and 
influential: local social resentments over the terms of national police organization 
after Union; police practices and attitudes, especially in relation to the increasing 
recruitment of Afrikaners; the position of white working-class policemen in the 
‘civilized labour’ stratification of Cape Town society; and, most visibly, the 
inflationary effect of the First World War on the living standards of poorly paid, 
disaffected and unorganized constables. It is argued that these converging 
pressures generated a severe crisis of work discipline in 1917 and 1918 which 
tipped the Cape Town police into a classical natural justice strike. While ordinary 
policemen were split between petitioners and younger, less hesitant radicals, there 
was considerable popular support for strikers’ claims, both within the Cape police 
body and the local white labour movement. The government used a strategy of 
provisional concessions to settle the dispute. In conclusion, it is suggested that the 
strike experience helped to strengthen associational bonds between lower-ranking 
policemen and that a commitment by the state to improved service conditions 
provided an anxious constabulary with a more secure ‘civilized labour’ identity in 
the post-World War I period. 


